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EDITORIAL 


THROUGH THE YEARS: 1931-1957 


“Not until the last half-century has there been any serious effort 
to really study the child and understand him,” said the editor of Un- 
derstanding the Child in its first issue, January 1931. “Today,” he 
went on to say, “the eyes of the world are turned on childhood as 
never before.” 

Understanding the Child was definitely announced as “‘a magazine 
for teachers,” and the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, its 
sponsor, had become more and more concerned, in the eighteen years 
of its existence, with stressing the mental hygiene of childhood. “The 
Society recognized early,” said Henry B. Elkind, the medical director, 
“that its opportunity lay not in the organization and administration 
by itself of mental hygiene clinics, but rather by waging an educational 
campaign io which parents, teachers, social workers, court officers, 
public health nurses, and others would take a leading part.” 

In this same first issue Dr. Arnold Gesell, Director of the Clinic of 
Child Development at Yale University, asserted that “teachers hold 
a key position in the environment of the growing child,” and that the 
study of mental hygiene by school teachers will show more clearly 
how their personalities actually contribute to the formation of per- 
sonality in their pupils. 

Early issues of Understanding the Child contain some of the best 
pronouncements to be found anywhere in the literature of school 
mental health—most of them as good today as when they were first 
made. Piaget was cited in the very first issue, and in this same issue 
Ruth Strang’s views on whipping children as “ineffectual” and “likely 
to fix unfortunate attitudes of fear, anger, and dislike” were sympa- 
thetically reviewed by L. A. Averill. This issue also contained 
Phyllis Blanchard’s interesting and sympathetic account of “G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Mental Hygienist.” 

Contributors to early issues of Understanding the Child were con- 
cerned, among other things, with the mental health of the gifted— 
June 1932 was entirely devoted to this problem. In 1935 the editors 
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were concerned with “socializing the child,” and were able to bring 
to the discussion of this topic such well-known authorities as Esther 
Loring Richards, Douglas A. Thom, Lois Meredith, and C. McFie 
Campbell. In the June issue this same year a group of recognized 
authorities talked about the mental health possibilities of “‘work, 
leisure, and hobbies.” 

From time to time the emphasis in the journal turned to parents 
and family life, as in the January 1938 issue, when Milton Kirkpat- 
rick, Herbert R. Stolz, and Esther C. Whitman were the contributors, 
and the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene raised the 
question: “Are parents the problem?” 

Through the years Understanding the Child has presented nearly 
every conceivable aspect of mental health and education. Various 
programs and projects have been described—such as the Delaware 
Human Relations Classes and the Newark and Essex County programs 
in New Jersey. There have been articles on the mental health aspects 
of discipline, the community school, child guidance centers, school 
marks and grades, camping, religion, nursery school, adolescence, de- 
linquency, children in institutions, school social work, truancy, socio- 
drama, emotions in the classroom, projective techniques, educating 
parents, fitness for teaching, “promotion,” slow learners—and many 
other topics over the years. 

How much real advance has there been in education for mental 
health? Are teachers and other school workers more aware than they 
appeared to be at one time of the importance of good mental and 
emotional attitudes and practices in the school room and in the educa- 
tional situation generally? It is difficult to measure such things accu- 
rately, of course, but studies since Wickman’s classic research of thirty 
years ago are, on the whole, decidedly encouraging. Teachers, other 
school staff, and people generally are far more aware of the needs 
and possibilities of good mental health—as witness the thousands of 
communities where schools have become pleasant places; where the 
old bare, lined-up, screwed-down-desk type of school room has been 
replaced by bright, sunny rooms, with movable seating and attractive 
surroundings; and where the stiff old brick buildings have been re- 
placed by attractive new schools, often set in the midst of many acres 
of beauty and play space. Even the teacher can be attractively dressed 
nowadays; and she (or he) can actually be friendly and human. 
Indeed, while no one uses the term “progressive education” today, 
the things the progressive movement stood for have more and more 
become accepted as sound educational practice and good for the mental 
health of all the children of all the people. 
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THE LATER PERIOD OF CHILDHOOD 


BY 


MADELINE S. LEVINE 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


he purpose of this paper is to discuss 

the development of the child during 
the so-called “later period” of childhood. 
At that age the interaction of the individ- 
ual and the group has already become a 
major determinant of behavior. ‘The 
group process contains the secret of col- 
lective life, . . . it is the master lesson for 
every individual to learn.” (1, p. vi). 
We must remember, however, that the 
child begins life as an egocentric individ- 
ual. Only later does he become a func- 
tioning member of a group. We begin, 
therefore, with a discussion of some of 
the problems that confront him as an 
individual. 

As Pressey and Robinson point out, 
“the most important, most helpful, most 
deceiving, most confusing, most neglected 
fact in education is growth.” (2, p. 11). 
The phenomenon of growth is extremely 
obvious, and at the same time extremely 
subtle. It is the most outstanding charac- 
teristic of childhood, as well as its most 
pervasive attribute. Physical growth is 
the foundation on which intellectual 
growth depends, and on which the de- 
velopment of that most controversial con- 
The 
odd behavior often designated as “phases” 


cept known as “personality” rests. 


in child development may be quite largely 
determined by physiological changes. 
Until maturity is reached, the parts of 
the body continuc to grow at varying rates, 
and to reach maturity at different periods 
the 
growth is determined to a considerable 
extent by individual differences. The de 
velopment of attitudes, interests, and ac- 
tivities depends heavily on the fact that 


In addition, particular pattern of 


the growing organism tries spontancously 
to try out and extend his already attained 
motor skills. 

To understand the child, then, it is of 
cardinal importance to recognize the mag- 
nitude of the physiological changes that 
are constantly going on. Only then can 
one come to a full appreciation of the 
baffling and seemingly contradictory be- 
havior that children so often 
during this period of development. 
Anomalies of physical development may 
well underlie much of the behavior that 
characterizes the 
child.” 

The state of flux which the phenome- 
non of growth engenders is difficult for 
the adult to remember and to understand. 
“Growing is not mere accretion. It is 
constant reorganization.” (3, p. 22). 
The adult, having reached his own maxi- 
mum growth, has achieved some degree 
of stability in that he can, at least, regard 
the world from a relatively constant van- 
tage point. The child, on the other hand, 
is constantly growing and changing. This 
is an experience which brings special 
problems at every step of the way. 

Despite the egocentricity of the young 
child, he is a social being from the time 
of birth onward. 


manifest 


so-called “problem 


Social ties begin with 
the complete dependence of the infant, 
and will continue to exert a powerful 
influence on him throughout his lifetime. 
Independence is always a relative achieve- 


ment. No individual is immune to so- 


cial pressures, and every human being 
requires some amount of security, affec- 
tion, and approval from his fellow men 

The various “need” theories have rec- 
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ognized and emphasized the great de- 


pendence of the individual on social re- 
lationships. Thus, the the ory of Louis F. 


Raths (4, p. 3) includes the following: 


1. The need for belonging. 
The need for achievement 
The need for economic security. 
The need for freedom from fear. 

5. The need for love and affection. 

6. The need to be free from intense 
feelings of guilt 

7. The need for sharing and self-re- 
spect. 

%. The need for understanding. 

It is obvious that most if not all of 
these needs can be met only through in- 
terpersonal relationships. “Groups are the 
(1) 
achieve personal and social satisfactions 
(2) and 
norms are changed; (3) controls in so- 
ciety are (4) 
passes on its customs, norms and values.” 
(5, P 36). 
isolation is virtually impossible 

Here and 
prowess of the child play an important 
part. The growth and strength which he 
has achieved determine in large part the 


media through which individuals 


and goals; individual social 


maintained; and society 


Even physical survival in 


again, the physical 


various groups with which he associates, 
as well as his position and prestige in 
them. It is noticeable that, although the 
social demands made both by and of the 
individual vary in different cultures, they 
remain appropriate to the age level of the 
person involved 


According to Sargent, 


“a person's role is a pattern or type of 
social behavior which seems situationally 
ippropriate to him in terms of the de- 
mands and expectations of those in his 
(6, 360 ) 


individual assumes 


group.’ 
The 


roles during his lifetime 


many social 
In childhood 
many of them are determined by the 
actual physical capabilities which the child 
has developed. Much has been written 


on the stages in the social d velopme nt of 
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the maturing child. In brief, the child's 
social life begins in the constellation of 
the family. He then moves out into 
widening community circles. 

The 


cnormously complicated as the individual 


process of adjustment becomes 
is required to conform to two sets of 
those of the parents and 
“The first 
social laws are imposed by the surround- 
Increasingly, also, the child 
the unwritten 
laws and codes of good behavior which 
children impose on one another.” (7, 
p. 154). 

The influence of “peer cultures,” and 


tal alues 


thos of his contemporaries. 


ing adults. 


understands and acce pts 


the intense pressures which they exert on 
their members, become increasingly im- 
portant in the child’s development. The 
child encounters the rigid demands which 
children establish for themselves, along 
with “strong pressures toward conformity 
often in conflict with the norms set by 
adults, and definite sanctions against the 
(8, p. 336). 

No culture yet studied has been found 
to be Our 
Western culture, for « xample, emphasizes 


dissenter.” 


free from inconsistencies. 
both individualism and group conformity; 
competition versus cooperation; selfishness 
versus altriusm; and cgocentricity versus 
social welfare. In a sense we may say 
that “a maturing of self means resolving 
(9, p. 296). To 
assist the young individual to achieve this 


these inconsistencies.’ 


maturing of the self should be the major 
It is the 


most important task of teachers as well as 


goal of the surrounding adults. 


Of parents 

As the child becomes increasingly in- 
dependent, he tends to disregard parental 
guidance more and more, in favor of the 
demands and the standards of his peers. 
This is one of the most trying develop- 
mental stages for the child, as well as for 


the parents. The child feels an inc reasing 
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need for self-reliance, at the same time 
retaining an awareness of his dependence 
on the parents. Meanwhile, in order to 
cope successfully with the child’s emerg- 
ing individuality, the parent must be pre- 
pared to deal alternately with sudden 
periods of revolt and with equally sudden 
reversions to the dependence of child- 
hood. 

No stage in the child’s development, of 
course, is free from the effects of the cul- 
ture in which his development takes place 
Inconsistencies demands 
may seriously disturb the normal develop- 
mental process 


in the cultural 


a process which, as we 
have seen, is already sufficiently compli- 
cated. In addition, new roles are de- 
manded of him, often in bewildering 
numbers. For “as horizons expand, the 
. exposed to more complex 
social pressures.”” (9, p. 296). 

For example, the teacher requires the 
child to study hard and to behave himself 


in school, while at the same time the peers 


child is . 


adopt a contemptuous and superior atti- 
tude toward “greasy grinds,” and demand 
a certain amount of flaunting of authority 
Further, the parents have become less 
tolerant of the child’s ineptitudes than 
they were when he was younger, thus 
increasing the demands which the child 
must meet if their approval is to be re- 
tained. 

In addition, popularity with the peer 
group now depends very largely on the 
child's skills, and on his possession of 
material goods which his peers value. 
Thus, “if he did not get the idea earlier, 
he is much impressed during middle 
childhood with the importance of indi- 
vidual ability and property.” (10, p. 
136). Here, too, he runs into conflicting 
standards. Abilities and properties es- 
teemed by one group may be regarded by 
another as of little worth. Yet, with all 
of the social groups of which the child is 
a member, he must somehow manage to 
make his peace and to gain acceptance 


Throughout the entire period of 
growth, the child's school experiences 
will either help or hinder his adjustment 
to social living. In the elementary school 
the future good citizen and the future 
criminal sit side by side. Here the goals 
of the teacher and of the parent must 
Both must be concerned with 
the child’s development and growth, as 


coincide. 


he interacts with his environment and his 
Both must help him to become 
a unique, creative individual, and an ac- 


culture. 


tive, cooperative member of society. 
The 


achieves both of these coexisting phases 


individual who © successfully 
of development, without sacrificing either, 
the 


who, according to Fromm, has gained the 


represents “produ tive character” 
highest level of development which man 
(11, pp. 82-96). Only such 


an individual is capable of finding real- 


can reach. 


istic satisfactions, of respecting himself 
and others, and of 


with both. 


living comfortably 
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A TOOL FOR TEACHING REALITY 


BY 


ESTHER M. SHIVELY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE title of this article is, of course, 
a misnoner, since reality cannot be 
taught; it can only be learned. Basic to 
all teaching is the structuring of a situa- 
tion in which learning can take place; 
thus, to teach reality we must build into 
the classroom components of reality as 
students view it 
The younger child's reality space is 
relatively circumscribed, but as adoles- 
cence approaches reality expands its cir- 
cumference. For most children the years 
of progress through junior high and sec- 
ondary school are marked by the increas- 
ing impression of the alien but compel- 
ling outside world upon their conscious- 
ness. During these years many young 
people “lose interest” in school. This loss 
of interest is a concomitant of their per- 
ception of a dichotomy between school 
activities and values and the activities and 
values which they attribute to the outside 
world, or “‘real’’ life 
Generations of educators have now sub- 
scribed to John Dewey's dictum that we 
“make each one of our schools an embry- 
onic community, active with the types of 
occupations that reflect the life of the 
larger society.” Yet, although steadily 
growing proportions of children remain 
in school until about age sixteen, and 
until high school graduation, and go on 
to college, many of them overtly or cov- 
ertly reject the classroom experience as an 
end in itself, suggesting that socio-eco- 
nomic rather than internal motivational 
forces are keeping them in the school 
system. Required subject matter repre- 
sents merely a last hurdle between them 
and participation in “‘life’’; a formality to 
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be dispensed with as lightly and expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

Administrative and guidance personnel 
bend unremitting efforts toward increas- 
ing the educational motivation of stu- 
dents, but in the final analysis it is their 
experience in the classroom which deter- 
mines their perception of the relation of 
course content to life as they see it, no 
matter what incidental rewards school 
may offer. The boy whose only cherished 
school experience is his star position on 
the basketball team simply resents the 
empty hours he must spend in the class- 
room; he has no thought of using them. 
As long as we can find in our classrooms 
any more than a very small minority of 
students whose attitude indivates that they 
are there only because they must be, we 
must admit that education as living rather 
than preparation for living is as yet only 
an ideal. 

Certainly we have not fallen short of 
achievement due to lack of understanding 
of the ideal. Neither have we failed to 
develop tools for the job. We are aware 
that any given classroom, even when 
“homogeneous” grouping is valiantly at- 
tempted, represents a potentially far 
wider range of interests and capacities, if 
not of emotional problems than, let us 
say, a machine shop, a physics laboratory 
or a Red Cross meeting. We understand 
that the interests and capacities are less 
apparent than in later life, and must be 
sought out, and that the emotional prob- 
lems are more pressing and more ap- 
parent. In the last quarter of a century 
or so the great strides made in the teach- 
ing of subject matter have been in the 
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direction of relating it to the child's life 
-xperience, in order that it may be ‘‘real’’ 
for him. Yet teachers know that this 
alone is not the answer; present-day teach- 
ing methods will spark any child’s in- 
terest at one time or another, but in the 
under-achiever this occasional spark has 
not developed into even an intermittent 
glow. Advances in educational psychol- 
ogy help the teacher who sensitively ap- 
plies his training to subtly alter peer 
group relationships, at least in his own 
classroom, by drawing out the retiring 
individual or moderating and channelling 
the activities of the aggressor, but most 
of us meet our share of students who 
resist what we hope are our delicate ap- 
proaches and make us wonder if we are 
as heavy-handed as Goliath. Progress in 
psychology and sociology has also re- 
sulted in the humanizing of time sched- 
ules, available and required course con- 
tent, the hierarchical structure of author- 
ity and its administration; over these, of 
course, the teacher has, in any case, only 
peripheral influence. 

In one area, however, the teacher is the 
major, if not the sole, instrument of struc- 
ture—the arca of standards and measure- 
ments of classroom achievement. In no 
irea Of education today is there perhaps 
more confusion and disorder. Obviously, 
no rules could be formulated which would 
provide a reliable guide for every teacher 
to use for every child in every classroom, 
but conflicting pressures are also at work. 
On the one hand, we no longer hold a 
student back indefinitely because his men- 
tal age lags behind his chronological and 
possibly his social age; partly because the 
line between the child who cannot and the 
child who will not achieve is sometimes 
shadowy, we have not developed any basic 
philosophy for dealing with the latter 
Perhaps sometimes it is more easy to push 
him along than to be honest with our 


the cause of his under- 


Students in this group are 


selves about 
achievement. 
content merely to scrape by, but for an- 
other group of students the importance of 
grades is now increasing, and will con- 
tinue to, and from them and their parents 
comes a pressure to modify our standards 
and measurements in another direction. 
The most recent report by the Educational 
Policies Commission on higher education 
draws a projection for the percenatge of 
college age population expected to enroll 
in colleges in 1960 as 38% and in 1970 
as 50%. These projected percentages 
are, of course, dependent upon an in- 
crease in available college facilities. The 
1970 percentage would amount to 6,804,- 
916 students; 1955 enrollment was 2,755,- 
000. Even some junior high schools are 
already feeling the repercussions in in- 
creased competition for grades; the pau- 
city of known existing plans for expan- 
sion of college facilities and faculty fore- 
shadows a truly appalling accretion in 
such competition. The force of these 
compulsions, considered alongside the 
complaints of employers of high school 
graduates and the demand for remedial 
classes on the college level, suggests that 
too frequently grades are doled out rather 
than earned. 

Grades are one of the few immediate 
rewards for classroom endeavour; in some 
school situations they are not highly re 
garded, but perhaps this is partly because 
they, like currency, have no value if 


counterfeit. The immediate real life re- 


wards which have meaning for the pre- 


adolescent and adolescent must most often 
be earned in our socicty, either by good 
behaviour or by paid employment; more- 
over, in their view, today’s pretty dress 
and jalopy will be replaced by tomorrow's 
mink coat and Cadillac, the returns for 
good behaviour in future remunerative 


employment. The highest rewards for 
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endeavour in the classroom are neither 
immediate, like money and grades, nor 
tangible, like Cadillacs, but in our society 

the “‘real’’ world——we are all aware that 
prestige is most frequently measured in 
terms of tangible attributes. ‘‘Man does 
not live by bread alone’, but there is 
little in American adult society to lead 
the impressionable adolescent to suspect 
this fact. 

Even materialistic motives—-‘Get a 
better education and you'll get a better 
job’’-have their limitations as induce- 
ments for students to look toward the 
long-term rewards of serious study. So- 
cidlogical research has shown that the 
force of vertical socio-economic mobility 
in the United States is not as long a 
vector as the American myth might lead 
us to believe. Not every boy yearns to 
be President, nor do his parents desire 
such eminence for him. On the contrary, 
young people in general, and many of 
their parents, desire that they be more 
comfortably situated than their progeni- 
tors, but the boy and girl from the shack 
on the wrong side of the tracks set their 
sights on the ranch-type in the new de- 
velopment, not on the Georgian mansion 
on the hill. In these days of high employ- 
ment and easy credit, this step seems, and 
in fact may be, very short for many young 
people; and it often requires minimum 
use of the skills which may be acquired 
in most classrooms. That babies, ill- 
health and economic cycles might some 
day threaten to undermine the security of 
the little ranch type 1s to the young per- 
son a more remote possibility than a trip 
to Mars 


tend to focus on quick and easy security; 


College bound students also 


note cmployer competition in offering 
fringe benefits to college graduates whose 
services they seck. Not through entreaties 
for aspiration to high accomplishment or 
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preparation to mect dire future possibili- 
ties will most youngsters be motivated to 
invest more in their classroom experience 
and to perceive it as a vital part of the 
fabric of their whole existence. 

Despite today’s high employment, the 
individual’s hold on the most inferior 
type of paid labor would be tenuous if 
he approached it as many students ap- 
proach their school work; certainly this 
approach augurs minimal chances of suc- 
cess in college. Teachers, however, arc 
not “hiring’’ and “‘firing’’ for purposes of 
production; students are often, and it must 
be confessed irritatingly, well aware of 
the stresses under which teachers work in 
determining grades. Besides the exter- 
nal pressures discussed above, we are sub- 
ject to internal conflict; we hesitate to fail 
a student and thus deliver what may well 
be the coup de grace to any hope of late- 
blooming academic development; we 
shrink from shattering the dreams of a 
hopeful college aspirant and his family 
On the other hand, are we, by allowing 
them to cling with a minimum of effort 
to the ragged edge of academic develop- 
ment, fostering work habits and attitudes 
which will cripple the chances of future 
achievement for both the individual stu 
dent and for our society? 

We all admit that the use of grades as 
a measure has many inadequacies, but 
above the elementary level we have yet to 
find a substitute which finds wide accept 
ance outside the school. Despite the ever 
growing use of specialized tests by indus- 
try as well as colleges, the student's sec- 
ondary school transcript frequently fol- 
lows him into employment as into institu- 
tions of higher learning. Have we been 
so engaged in mourning the failings of 
grading that we have neglected to face 
the fact that we have a responsibility for 


doing the best we can with it? Have we 
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tully calculated the uses to which we 
might put this black sheep of our educa- 
tional fold? 

We question the reliability of 
because of their subjectivity, but 
of us make the utmost possible effort to 
And, if we 
achieve greater objectivity, might not more 


grades 


do all 
raise the level of objectivity ? 


students find that our measure is a yard- 
stick of development which they can use 
with profit for self-understanding rather 
than mere formal advancement ? 

To identify the subjective element and 
we have to look at ourselves. 
What 
are our standards of student self-discipline 
No 
will come out with identical answers, ex- 
cept that all know that for all but the 
gifted student they go hand in hand. Ob- 
viously, our standards should be realistic 
for the ages and intellectual and emo- 


prune it 
Grades are based on standards. 


and subjc ct-maste ry two teachers 


tional capacities of our students, and for 
their total life pattern. 
nities the great majority of the 11th and 


In some commu- 


12th graders work after school and on 
weekends; in others paid employment is 
the exception rather than the rule; and 
in still others the pattern varices all along 
the continuum. Homework assignments 
should be adjusted to this pattern, since 
only in the rare individual case will the 
pattern adjust itself to the assignments. 
Where external or perceived economic 
necessity exists, the cc flicts produced by 
too great a school work-load will drive 
students out of the field of school effort. 

If to set our standards we must know 
both the community and the classes we are 
teaching, it is apparent that we cannot 
hope to develop a compendium of stand- 
ards in our early years of teaching which 
will stand us in good stead for the balance 
of our professional career. Since under- 
standing grows with acquaintance, we 
may also find that we have been unrealis- 
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tic in Our appraisal of the situation or the 
the 
must be alert to see the need of an honest 


individual as term progresses; we 


reassessment. This is not to say that a 
flexible standard should be a fluctuating 
one; careful and constant appraisal will 
prevent this, if our approach consists of 
more than abstract notions of workable 
means and goals for a given group. 

If we study and evolve our standards 
of student se!f-discipline in total isola- 
tion and then hand them down to the 
class as edicts from on high, we are apt 
to find that our offering, no matter how 
sterling, will be rejected by many of the 
youngsters. We enhance the possibility 
of student commitment and open the door 
to better mutual acquaintance if at the 
outset we discuss with them the elements 
in their situation, our own, and the total 
school situation out of which the stand- 
ards are to be created. We must not for- 
get, however, that despite student partici- 
pation in standard-setting, there will in- 
evitably be defections, and it will be pri- 
marily our responsibility to support the 
system in the face of these. If it has been 
determined that assignments must be in 
on time except under certain conditions, 
unless we later find that the conditions 
to the 
requirement even when it means some 


were unrealistic, we should stick 


costly:and disturbing zeros 

The students need also to understand, 
and may share in, the initial decisions 
regarding the methods used to appraise 
work for grades. The recommended de- 
tails of bases for grading vary with the 
school; in addition, as we all know, many 
personal modifications are possible within 
any framework. There are those teachers 
who grade up or down on occasion for 


the sole purpose of rewarding or stimulat- 


ing effort, regardless of the quality of 
There are 


effect grade solely on an abstract standard 


achievement. those who in 
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of achievement, since their grades are 
based entirely on test results. Such cases 
are rare today, since we understand the 
weakness of the ordinary subjct matter 
test as a measure, but most of us can 
testify that they do still exist. Some 
teachers mark on a curve based on rela- 
tive achievement, or relative effort and 
achievement, or, even, on what is almost 
purely relative effort. Then there is the 
system which is perhaps the most difficult 
to implement fairly—that of marking for 
both effort and achievement. Some 
schools provide for a separation of these 
grades; others do not. Whatever the 
method which is to be used, once it has 
been decided upon and is understood by 
the students, the teacher should adhere to 
it, if he wishes his measure to be re- 
spected; students will be quick to detect 
aberrations. 

The method chosen affects the reality- 
value of the measure for students. Each 
of those above has its proponents and 
each has its components in common with 
outside situations, especially those of em- 
ployment, but some have more than 
others. One may regard grades as the 
currency of the classroom, even though 
some students, as has been mentioned, ap- 
parently perceive them as debased coin- 
age; it is an unusual student who fails to 
give his report card even a cursory glance 
While it is not the 
purpose of this paper to insist that only 
one system has merit, if one views grades 
as currency, and bears in mind the natural 
adolescent view, mentioned above, that 
real money is earned, some of these ap- 
proaches are rather unrealistic. 


in most schools. 


Rare in- 
deed is the case of the employee who 
receives a raise Or a cut in pay to reward 
or stimulate effort wholly unrelated to 
On the other hand, ability 
alone, as measured by performance under 


achievement 


pressure as on tests, will not guarantee 
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advancement to the employee whose daily 
efforts are spasmodic. Marking on a 
curve has more in common with the real 
life situation, in that an employee's suc- 
cess may well be predicated upon the rela- 
tive level of his production within his 
working group. On the other hand, since 
classrooms are short-lived and highly 
segmented groups, the carry-over value of 
this measure to another group of different 
composition is highly variable; thus the 
student has an uncertain measure by which 
to judge his potential in a larger situation, 
such as college. 

Despite the fact that it is so difficult 
to do adequately, and despite the fact 
that it often is not done adequately in the 
employment situation (a matter of which 
students have yet to become fully aware), 
the mark which reflects both the effort of 
the individual and his achievement against 
a given standard for the group probably 
approximates most closely the employ 
ment situation as students perceive it 
Indeed, most of us are paid for our ability 
and for our willingness to exercise it. In 
discussions with high school students 
my own and others-—-the overwhelming 
choice was for this method. The most 
common reason given for the preference 
was that this method paralleled most 
closely appraisal on the job; a remarkable 
number of students also said that unless 
achievement as well as effort was care- 
fully graded the student had no certain 
knowledge of the extent of his ability in 
a given area. Individuals cited their con 
fusion when they found a considerable 
spread in their grades in the same subject 
between one year and the next without 
any consciousness on their part of a 
change in the quality or degree of effort 
in their work. It was most interesting 
that my own under-achieving and slow 
students were as vociferous in their sup- 
port of this approach as were the average 
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and above-average students; also their con- 
fidence in this measure did not change at 
the end of the year, even though it had 
been costly to the under-achievers (it did 
also push most of them to increased ef- 
fort). 

The students’ expressed desire for an 
accurate knowledge of their capacity in 
a given field is noteworthy. Our second- 
ary schools are no longer populated by the 
select, intellectually superior few; nor do 
today’s secondary school students regard 
themselves in that light, for the most 
part. Most of them are, however, de- 
sirous of learning their capabilities, if 
only for the purpose of exchanging them 
for a new Ford and the little ranch-type 
above-mentioned; if they have reason to 
believe that the school is failing them in 
this regard, they may well tend to dis- 
regard its standards. In one secondary 
school, where for some years the emphasis 
had been on grading for effort, the class 
valedictorian was the next-to-the-lowest 
scorer (with a very low score) of over 
fifty seniors taking the College Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests; on the other 
hand, one of the two top scorers on the 
Tests had not even appeared on the school 
honor roll. In the case of this latter stu- 
dent, academic ability was supplemented 
by « culturally superior home background; 
these served to open doors to future 
achievement for him, but we may surmise 
that he had not secured the greatest possi- 
ble benefit from his secondary school 
preparation since he had ignored its stand- 
ards. Indicative of the fact that he was 
following certain peer-group norms was 
the scoring position somewhat below him, 
but still above average, of several students 
whose intelligence test records indicated 
superior ability, but who had also failed 
of academic recognition in the school. 
These students had home backgrounds 
that were comfortable but not culturally 


superior; three of them did not gain ad- 
mission to the college of their first choice. 
While it is too soon to say whether or not 
this failure will have far-reaching effects 
for them, one prefers conditions that en- 
courage scholarship in line with indicated 
ability. 
this situation contained the gravest poten- 
tial danger was the valedictorian. Neither 
her intelligence test records nor her Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test results suggested the 
capacity for superior achievement por- 
trayed by her school grades; since only 
the last were available to her for purposes 
of self-appraisal, one may presume that 
when her accustomed unremitting effort 


However, the student for whom 


did not result in the level of achievement 
her school grades had led her to expect 
in a larger situation, forcing a transfer 
and change of plans, the psychological 
effect was traumatic. 

There is of course the danger that, in 
giving due recognition to achievement, 
the teacher may tend to over-emphasize 
the global importance of his particular 
subject matter, in an attempt to goad the 
indifferent. Most students at least sus- 
pect that ability in a given course content 
is not the final gauge of potential future 
success. Yet much uncertainty may haunt 
even the most seemingly unconcerned, 
who may harbor a nagging fear that in- 
ability to develop a secure understanding 
of English grammar, or the intricacies of 
trigonometry, or a real interest in early 
American history, marks one as to some 
extent handicapped for life. When the 
teacher discusses standards and measures 
with the class at the beginning of the 
term, the initial opportunity arises to make 
clear that society requires many skills for 
its maintenance and growth and no one 
is possessed of them all in like degree. 
Thus the teacher makes clear that he 
recognizes that the measure of achieve- 
ment in his subject matter is not the full 
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measure of the student, but only of a very 
small part of him. If the teacher has 


worked out a fair minimum level for each 


class through knowledge of its composi- 


tion, no normal student need be a hope- 
less failure. If in his teaching the teacher 
can maintain his abiding interest in his 
subject matter without drawing up the 
big guns to support its importance or 
withdrawing into sterile routine in ex- 
haustion from the frustration of communi- 
cating daily with those who cannot or will 
not hear, he improves his chances of de- 
veloping student confidence in his objec- 
tivity 

We try to avoid frustration for the stu- 
dents by varying the quality and quantity 
of the work-load according to individual 
abilities; we have to try not to plan or 
evaluate such work on superficial esti- 


mates of the students’ 


interests and ca- 
pacities. The teacher who has to work 
with 130 students or more in five or more 
sections a day may well ask how any 
other kind of estimate can be reached be- 
tore the closing wecks of the term when 
it is forever too late 

Cumulative records are a help if one is 
careful to consider them as suggestive 
rather than definitive, and remembers the 
sudden shifts in direction that characterize 
like the student 
who was almost forcibly propelled into 


the industrial arts department, to go on 


adolescence——instances 


in a few short years to outstanding suc- 
the student who 
hated general science and became a dedi- 
cated science teacher 


cess as a draftsman; 


we could all name 
a hundred such. 

Much can be learned in the classroom 
itself if one is alert to seize cach opportu- 
nity to involve the reluctant student at 
his level of interest. It may seem a broad 
jump from Wordsworth’s “‘Intimations 
of Immortality’ to township zoning, but 


if by such means you learn that a future 
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truck-driver would prefer to drink his 
evening beer in a back-yard with a view, 
you not only learn something more about 
him but he learns that he has something 
in common with Wordsworth. The re- 
luctant mathematics student, who excels 
in English, may deepen his basic compre- 
hension if he compares the symbolic econ- 
omy of an algebraic equation to the sym- 
bolic economy of poetry, and you learn 
another aspect of his interests. If stu- 
dents are given the opportunity by struc- 
tured discussions and teacher attitude, 
they may do more to bring out each 
other's individual attributes and interests 
than can the teacher, due to their closer 
acquaintance, 

Of course, individual conferences with 
cach student are essential if one is to do a 
really thorough job of exploring, develop- 
ing, and measuring potential. All edu- 
cators emphasize the importance of this 
facet of teaching, but there are practical 
barriers to its full exploitation. The 
teacher with a heavy pupil load has no 
more hours in her day than any other 
teacher; 130 hour-long conferences might 
well have to be spread over as many 
school days. Also, students, especially 
those in the last two years of secondary 
school, frequently carry a heavy schedule 
of activities which allow them little time 
for teacher conferences. Finally, the slow 
student, through diffidence, the 
poorly-motivated student, through indif- 
ference, will tend to avoid such confer- 
ences. There are, however, other means 
to personal contact beside the formally 
scheduled interview. A proffer of help 
with a difficult assignment, information 
asked for or offered on any matter of 
special interest to the student, assistance 
in student activity projects when it is 
needed and wanted are all openings. Be- 
cause they are not centered in the subject 
matter, there is a better chance for infor- 
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mation to emerge without long, tortuous 
digging. 

There is of course the problem of use- 
fully cataloguing knowledge so acquired, 
especially for a large number of students 
Some bookkeeping shortcuts are available 
or the teacher may develop his own. At 
least one guidance handbook designed for 
the classroom teacher is now on the mar- 
ket which provides relatively simple 
guides and record sheets for identifying 
children who need help and gives work- 
able suggestions for helping children 
with special needs. It has been designed 
for the elementary level, but physical and 
psychological trouble spots and varying 
special abilities also mark adolescence. 
Such a record, conscientiously kept, could 
draw a very different personality profile 
of that unattractive and vacuous face in 
the third chair from the window. 

If all these avenues to self-understand- 
ing and student understanding have been 
explored, grades will come nearer to 
being based on actual effort and measured 
achievement, rather than on presumed 
effort and apparent achievement. Objec- 


Teaching is for many of us the most 
important profession of mankind. It is 
a creative one, requiring strength, experi- 
ence, and imagination. If a beginning 
teacher has physical and emotional 
strength, experience will come. And 
only a person with imagination should 
teach.—Evelyn Adlerblum, in Education 
Synopsis (New York University). 


tive measurement cannot be based on 
guesswork. Grading will still be a pain- 
ful struggle; we can neither entirely 
escape onrselves nor fully know another 
person nor can we avoid the external 
and internal pressures for deviation from 
the standards established. 

The grading system can be used as a 
tool for reality learning in the classroom, 
but only if its workmanship is honest. 
The students must be able to see that 
there is a close and constant relationship 
between standards of self-discipline and 
achievement and marks, one which they 
understand and accept as fair; they must 
be secure in the knowledge that standards 
Only thus 
will students develop confidence in the 


measure and become willing to use it to 


are not capiciously altered. 


move toward serene acceptance of their 
limitations as well as a clearer compre- 


hension of their capacities. If they learn 


the hard lesson that reward is not solely 
the result of effort, they can learn also 
that self-discipline has enduring value, in- 
side as well as outside the school walls, 
and that these walls do not set off from 
the real world a never-never land. 


Bridge Loan 

by KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
When an April shower sprinkled by 
And left no rainbow in the sky, 
Said three-year Anne with twinkling 

eye, 
“Why the elves in little huddles 
Borrowed it for bridging puddles!” 


SOCIAL-PERSONAL CONCERNS: GUIDANCE IMPLICATIONS 


BY 


GAIL F. FARWELL anp HERMAN J. PETERS 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


RITERS in the guidance field place 

emphasis on the social-personal 
phase of the information service as it 
relates to the overall guidance program. 
Characteristically, it receives only brief 
mention and development, while the 
world of work, or occupational informa- 
tion, and the area of educational informa- 
tion have been covered rather extensively 
in the literature. 

The well-balanced school guidance pro- 
gram must make provision for the de- 
velopment of all aspects of the pupil's 
personality if he is to become a happy, 
well-adjusted, and contributing member 
of society. Research has labored long and 
hard over the difficulties of the problem 
child te ascertain that all children have 
Often it is only 
symptomatic that the pupil secks assistance 


problems and concerns. 


with educational or vocational plans. The 
boy or girl will use this kind of facade as 
a means of finding help with respect to 
his real conflict. 

Many cducational-vocational controver- 
sies confronting guidance workers have 
their roots in deep-seated social or family 
conflicts which youth do not wish to re- 
veal because of guilt or family loyalty. It 
is our belief that often these guilt or 


loyalty feelings are shrouded in ignorance. 


The youth have not been provided ade- 
quate information, nor have they been led 
to understand that guilt and loyalty feel- 
ings are common to many people. Youth 
often seek counseling assistance on the 
more socially acceptable channels of voca- 
A task of 


the guidance worker becomes one of dis- 


tional or educational counsel. 
tinguishing overt and hidden problems 
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of the students who seek counsel, and 
differentiating between symptoms and 
In part we have accepted the 
responsibility of assisting our school age 
population with concerns of educational 
or vocational planning. We have shied 
away from the more complex social and 
personal concerns because of the fear of 
public pressures and the attitude of the 
public that this was not the domain of the 
school. 

The guidance point of view is based on 
the proposition that guidance workers are 
concerned with all aspects of develop- 
ment—psychological, physical, and social. 
To ignore the more complex social and 
moral issues that are of evident concern 
to our boys and girls is to attempt only 
half the job. The concerns of boys and 
gitls should not be thought of solely in 
superficial terms, nor should guidance 
workers seek to complicate problems or 
concerns that are readily solved. 

A recent article by Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale’ caused the authors to give consider- 
able thought 
needed in the area of social-personal re- 


causes. 


to counseling assistance 


lationships. Dr. Peale wrote as follows: 

What Children Need. 

The second great group of problems 
has come from young people—even from 
children as young as 11 years of age. . . 
If I could publish all of the letters that 
have come to me from young people, they 
would shock the nation. One wonders i 
the parents of this country know what is 
actually going on in the minds of their 
children. 


The youngsters preface their remarks 
1 Peale, Dr. Norman Vincent. “What I Have 
Learned From Your Questions,” LOOK Magazine 
Vol. 20, #26, Dec. 25, 1956. Pp. 66. 
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by saying “I love my mother and father, 
and I wouldn't hurt them for the world— 

.. The one thing that a child wants is 
a sense of security, a home that can be 
depended upon. 

Among the questions from young 
people, the moral ones are constantly 
arising. 

They Seck the Right Way. 

There is great haziness in the minds of 
many young people about what is right 
and what is wrong. I get the impression 
that Christian morals no longer are sharp 
and clear-cut for them. But time and 
again in these letters, I have also seen that 
young people, having fallen into these 
sins and having brought great difficulty 
upon themselves and others, now want to 
know how, after doing wrong, they can 
do right... .” 


The reports, as accumulated by Dr. 
Peale, emphasize for all concerned with 
the development of our youth the im- 
portance of adequate guidance. 

The individual’s base for developing 
satisfactory relationships with others is 
formulated in the early stages of his life. 
Erickson? has formulated the develop- 
mental stages of trust and autonomy. A 
child’s trust develops in response to a 
sensitivity which parents possess for the 
needs of their children, as well as a com- 
forting and dependable attitude reflected 
in the over-all parental role. The sense 
of trust develops in relation to something 

in one case, attitudes of love, caring 
and affection, in the other case, in rela- 
tion to material objects. The dimension 
of trust is realized by the individual when 
he becomes cognizant of the fact that 
things continue to exist even though he 
does not see them. Autonomy is that 
sense a person possesses with which he 
identifies himself as an independent hu- 
man being, yet one who is able to use the 
Beichson, Erik. Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, A HEALTHY 


PERSONALITY FOR EVERY CHILD. Raleigh, 
N. C.: Health Publications Institute, Inc., 1951 


help and guidance of others in important 
matters. This implies a realistic self- 
assessment and the developing knowledge 
that there are certain limits which must be 
observed. Perhaps one of the best guide 
lines for assisting the development of 
autonomy in the child is to set realistic 
limits to those aspects of behavior that 
are of real importance as the adult sees it. 
The task then becomes one of helping the 
child to understand and grow within these 
limits. 

When family troubles confront the in- 
dividual, alone or in combination with 
other difficulties, serious maladjustment 
may result, or at best, complex behavioral 
patterns are entwined in all experiences 
with parents, peers, and other adult as- 
sociates. The school counsclor has to 
work with the whole individual and it is 
not a question of counseling with respect 
to a family concern, an educational con- 
cern, or a vocational concern, but counsel- 
ing in the organismic sense. We are here 
paying homage to those concerns that fall 
in the social-personal area, but we must 
remain cognizant that in life they are not 
out of context which we employ for dis- 
cussion purposes, but are a part of the 
whole pattern of behavior. The manifes- 
tations of possible family disorders are 
comparable to those of the larger social 
scene—-flight reactions, aggression, com- 
pensation, or over-reaction. Unsocial be- 
havior, poor school work, and juvenile 
delinquency may be a natural way of re- 
flecting home conflicts for which parents 
are responsible. Extreme reliance upon 
others for advice and help may indicate 
over-protection at home. 

Boys and girls meet some conflict which 
is inevitable and desirable in normal 
growth. Some conflict within the home is 
to be expected, but family dissension is 
undesirable, since some adolescents are too 
emotionally involved and bewildered to 
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cope with the ensuing problems 


Marital maladjustment of parents may 
Jack 


humor, division of child's loyalty, and 


result in neuroticism, of sense of 
constant quarreling, all of which produce 
defeatism, confusion and insecurity in the 


child 


from youngsters, they sense the tensions. 


Even when arguments are kept 


The effect of broken homes on juvenile 
Un- 
employment, divorce, separation, or death 


delinquency is a national’ anathema. 


leave devastating effects upon school work 
as well as behavioral patterns 

Persistent economic worries, parental 
absence from the home, illness, fatigue, 
family habits, older relatives in the home, 
conflicts over discipline, and parental 
attempts to re-live thwarted ambitions or 
to pass unsolved problems on to the child 


add to the individual's confusion. 


In Erickson’s eight stages of personality 
development emphasis is placed on parent 
influences. Parent-child dissension con- 
tributes its adverse effect upon adjustment 
and personality development. Rejection 
or distrust makes the adolescent feel un- 
loved and unwanted, depriving him of his 
Parents 
may lack time, sympathy, and understand- 
ing, producing nagging, crossness, and 
sarcasm which leave the boy or girl re- 


basic emotional need of security. 


sentful and perplexed. 

Too severe discipline may produce ir- 
rational fear of authority, resentment, or 
it may develop habits of lying. Too lax 
discipline may result in a disrespect for 
authority and a feeling “of getting away 
with everything.’” Over-solicitous parents 
tend to make the child over-dependent, 
hindering growth in responsibility, self- 
confidence, and self-reliance. 

Other concern areas include choice of 
friends and activities, dating procedures 
and hours, bodily change, and release 


from parental dominance. Unfavorable 
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comparison with brothers and sisters pro- 
duces maladjustment, although  well- 
directed competition may be helpful if 
not carried to lasting jealousy through 
favoritism. 

There are, of course, the inevitable dif- 
ferences in habits of two generations. 
Attempts of parents to enforce former 
standards of the “twenties and thirties” 
in mid-century may be a source of con- 
stant friction. Parents sometimes fail to 
realize that such contemporary jargon as 
“he’s real neat’’ and “rock 'n roll” are of 
utmost importance in group rapport with 
one’s peers, and that successful peer rela- 
tionships, a vital aspect of a healthy per- 
sonality, are of extreme importance. Par- 
ents may try to eliminate the use of slang 
in the promotion of perfect English usage 

As the maturing individual meets chal- 
lenges and doubts concerning former re- 
ligious beliefs, he is forced many times 
to conform, with no valid explanations 
Or, frequently, he is not given opportu- 
nity to develop satisfactory codes of living 
because parents preach what they do not 
practice. 

The foregoing examples are given for 
purposes of emphasizing that successful 
personal, social, and moral development 
does not follow inevitably the growth 
process. The individual needs positive 
help from the home and school. 

Because the responsibility of the school 
for working with social and family ad- 
justment concerns has never been clearly 
defined, there is some question about the 
feasibility of the school counselor becom 
ing involved in these avenues of behav- 
ioral manifestation. It is our position 
that we cannot ignore these concerns. We 
forward as 


must step 


professionally 
trained people and assert our belief in the 
right of the school counselor to assist boys 
and girls in achieving self-direction in the 
area of social-personal concerns. 
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SCHOOL CAMPING AND MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


PHYLLIS J. WILSON 


PRINCIPAL, 


NCE a certain sixth-grade group* 

had the experience of a weck at 
school camp and their teacher became a 
happier, wiser man.- He learned to know 
each child in a different setting, away 
from the artificial restrictions of regular 
He 
found new leadership developing among 


school and the protection of home. 


the children and the need for imposing 
discipline disappearing as group spirit 
grew in a climate that encouraged good 
mental health: a mental health climate 
that, among other things, released the 
children to write freely of their feelings 
about camp after they had returned to 
school. 

Friendliness was important and many 
wrote of it: 

“I felt wonderful because I was so near 
to all my friends and I was making new 
ones, too.” 

“I felt friendly because we were all in 
groups and were having fun together.” 

“The teachers were friendly. We had 
friendly talks, and we were friendly with 
each other and had fun.” 

“I was bashful when I first got there 
because I didn't know everyone (the stu- 
dent teachers), but I was active when I 
became more acquainted.” 

School-camp had brought happiness in 
a variety of ways: 

“I was happy even before I went be- 
cause I knew something good was going 
to happen while we were at camp.” 


* A sixth-grade group from Brady School who 
spent a week in January, 1957 at the Lorado Taft 


Field Campus, Oregon, Illinois, a part of 
Northern Illinois State College. Mr 
Fletcher was the teacher. 


the 


James H 


BRADY SCHOOL, 


AUROPA, ILLINOIS 


“I was happy because I was getting a 
to do 
wanted to do.” 


chance something I've always 

“I felt very, very cheerful and happy 
because of the outdoor activities. I had a 
warm, cozy, homey feeling when I was 
beside the fire on the delta in the river.” 

“IT had a joyous, gay feeling when sit- 
ting by the fireplace singing and harmo- 
nizing camp songs.” 

Some children had had worries in con- 
nection with camp. 

“I felt bashful, but adventurous be- 
cause I had never been at camp before 
and still I felt like getting into everything 
But finally I got over being bashful and 
soon I got into everything.” 

“Sometimes I was a little scared. For 
example, when we were on the trails way 
down at the bottom of the cliff and we 
had to go up. I got scared because the 
top looked so far and the trail so steep.” 

“When I was at camp, the third day I 
got homesick, because those three days 
were exciting, but I hadn't had a letter 
from my mother and I wondered why.” 

Some children appreciated the security 
they felt: 

“If you were kind of bashful the 
teachers would talk nice to you and you 
wouldn't be bashful any more and you 
would talk more than you ever talked 
before.” 

“The teachers didn’t fuss at you if you 
didn’t do anything perfect. They would 
help you at it until you knew how to do 

“The fire gave me a warm fecling. I 
felt snug in my bed at night. I felt safe 
because I knew I was in good hands.” 
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Other campers had grown proud of 
new skills or recognized the thrill of 
learning 

“At Pioneer Village you had a proud 
feeling that you could use one of the tools 
(ax) that your great-great grandfather 
might have used.” 

“I was happy to do things I didn’t get 
to do at home.” 

“I was afraid I would get dizzy and 
fall down the cliff, but I made it all 
right.” 

“There anticipating 
when we were in evaluation (sessions) to 


were moments 
hear what other people had seen or 
heard,” 

“It was exciting finding out all the 
different things there are to learn about.” 

And some children had gained a feel- 
ing of being a part of a very large uni- 
verse: 

“I felt little because of the bluff.” 

“When you're down in the gully you 
look up to see one of God's creations, 
the big bluff.” 

“The sparks rising from the fire make 
me think of the stars in the sky and how 
I felt. I felt small as a pin on a dark 
surface.” 

School-camp techniques which contri- 
buted to good mental health were (1) the 
careful planning of the experience by the 
participants, (2) the provision for such 
a variety of activities that the abilities of 
each child could be demonstrated, (3) the 
use of enough skilled leadership to help 
Time was taken 
to discuss problems which arose in the 


every child feel success. 


planning periods and to answer questions 
which were troubling individual children. 
In the early stages of planning the leaders 
helped to see that children with known 
ability worked with the less able. Later 
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the children themselves recognized that 
every child had a unique contribution to 
make and that every contribution was 
needed. With guidance, growth was 
made in the recognition of new leaders. 
Definite encouragement to try new abili- 
ties was given to the boys and girls and 
enough individual help was possible in 
the relaxed atmosphere of camp so that 
the children were able to succeed or to fail 
and be willing to try again. 

The value of these commonly-used 
techniques of outdoor education has been 
clearly indicated in the changes that have 
taken place in this class during the eight 
months since school started: Jane takes 
pride in her personal appearance for the 
first time and joins in the fun of others; 
Fred, a quiet child, has gained confidence 
enough in himself to exhibit his skill 
through exhibits he builds at home; Ted 
rarely feels the necessity to feign pro- 
found disinterest in class projects now; 
Diane, whose scholastic achievements are 
low, has been an important participant in 
group programs—-to mention only a few 
of the changes in the outlook of indi- 
viduals. 

In September the boys and girls were 
self-centered and showed little evidence 
of group-spirit, and only a moderate in- 
terest in subject matter. Now, successful 
small-group activities are a part of regu- 
lar classwork each day, attention is ac- 
corded to the suggestions of all group 
members, new friendships and new abili- 
ties as leaders have been shown, individual 
projects are frequently brought to share 
with the group, there is an increased in- 
terest in learning and a friendly, whole- 
some relationship with other members of 
the school. The change is so marked 
that it almost has to be seen to be believed. 
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DEVELOPING DISCRETION IN CHILDREN 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ISCRETION helps to make living 

more comfortable. Children usually 
gain discretion through the active solving 
of problems and the evaluation of results. 
In the solving of problems there are op- 
portunities for choice. In the evaluation 
of results there are opportunities for 
judging the wisdom of the choices made. 
Each experience should build up fore- 
sight and judgment for each ensuing ex- 
perience, if it is to help the child to grow 
in discretion. 

Children need to choose materials with 
which to work. Will paper or wood 
make a better boat? Try it and see, test- 
ing in the end to find which will stay 
afloat. They choose a picture book to 
give ideas for an activity, and examine 
several books carefully before the final 
decision is made. They choose other chil- 
dren to work with, or to be friends with, 
or both. They soon learn to know who 
are the capable leaders, the willing fol- 
lowers, and the ones who make invaluable 
contributions to group enterprises. Ex- 
perience after experience can teach them 
to judge things and people, if they are 
helped in the evaluation process. 

Evaluation may be done with an indi- 
vidual child and it may be done with a 
group. The adult should point out the 
qualities desired, depending on the pur- 


pose. How well has the purpose been 
met is the final question. The child 
learns to analyze through this procedure. 

Many opportunities for freedom of 
choice are certainly needed in order to 
build up discretion. However, choices 
should be limited so that the child will 
not become confused with too many possi- 
bilities. For instance, if the young child 
asks for materials with which to make a 
boat, the adult might suggest clay, wood, 
and paper. She does not tell the child 
to use any material he can find in the cup- 
board. The child then selects one of the 
recommended materials and, after his 
product is completed, tests the results. 
When children have the world to choose 
from, they may become frightened and, as 
a result, they will soon lack stability. Lim- 
its set by an adult should prove to a child 
the adult’s concern for him. Complete 
freedom of choice tends to make the 
child fearful and confused. 

The processes of choosing and evalu- 
ating in problem-solving experiences help 
the child to think critically. This is the 
foundation for discretion which, when 
one has it, adds to his inner security. 
Life can be highly annoying when discre- 
tion is lacking. With it, one feels con- 
fidence and courage for each step that 
lies ahead. 


PRAYER FOR CHILDHOOD 


We give thanks for childhood mirth 
That rings around a grown-up earth, 
And pray that as our lives are sung 

Our hearts will grow but still be young. 


—Katherine Berle Stains 
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A HUNDRED GIFTED CHILDREN 


BY 


WILLARD ABRAHAM 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, TEMPE, ARIZONA 


A’ one part of a four-pronged ap- 
proach to finding out the attitudes 
toward and educational practices with 
gifted children in Arizona, an extensive 
ten page questionnaire was submitted to 


An 


arbitrary IQ level of 125 was chosen as 


100 children selected by teachers. 


the dividing linc. The other three parts 


of the study consist of questionnaires 


filled out by parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators in various parts of the state. 

The questionnaire used with the chil- 
dren is an adaptation of the Reading In- 
formation Form (Part IV.—Information 
from the Child) which appears in the 
author’s book, A New Look at Reading, 
recently published by Porter Sargent. 

The age levels of the children par- 
ticipating are as follows: 


old 5 
old— 13 
old— 37 
old— 19 
old— 7 
old— 10 
old 9 

100 


7 years 
8 years 
9 
10 
11 
12 years 
13 years 
Total 


years 
years 
years 


Major responses are summarized be- 


low.* 


Children’s Activities 


From a list of 58 activities, representing 
interests of boys and girls on all elemen- 
tary age levels, the children selected the 


* Thanks are expressed to two graduate students, 
Lela Barkley and Ella Forman, who accomplished 
this difficult tabulating task. 
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the numbers 
100 children 


following as their favorites, 
indicating how many of the 
chose them: 


89 
87 
85 


Swimming 
Watching TV 
Reading books 
Riding a bicycle 
Going to movies 
Riding a horse 
Playing cards 
Going shopping 


71 
70 
Going fishing 70 

When asked what they usually do after 
school, the most frequent choice was 
watching television (42), with playing 
(25), reading (16), and practicing 
music (10) next on the list. Week-end 
activities were dominated by the op- 
portunity to play with their friends, fol- 
lowed by going to church, reading, rest- 
ing, and loafing, with television down 
further on the list. 

“What did you do last summer?” was 
another question in the activities section, 
and trips (32) came out first. It is inter- 
esting to note that only about half of the 
children (52) wished that the summer 
vacations were longer. 

The total number of club memberships 
was 85, with some of the children naming 
more than one. Favorites were Brownies 
and Cub Scouts, but 30 different types of 
clubs were listed, including “Be Kind to 
Animals,” Roy Rogers, bible, puppet. 
science, and many other groups. More 
than half (59) had been officers, with 
the largest number (18) mentioning that 
of president. 
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Eighty children out of the 100 take 
some kind of lessons, including music, 
dancing, athletic, art, and dramatics, and 
most of them (47 of 56 answering) like 
them. Almost half (48) said they would 
like to take other kinds of lessons, again 
with musx heading the list. 

They like to play with their friends 
more than with siblings (91 to 9), but 
69 said they do play with brothers and 
sisters. Fathers occupy an important 
place in their play activities: 79 said they 
play with their dads (with ball games at 
the top of the list), and mothers occupy 
a significant, though lesser, place (59 
checked play activities with their moth- 
ers). They like being with their fathers 
(83) and mothers (94), but one child 
thought these two were silly questions 
and said so. Family activities were 
prominent; 78 of the fathers and 72 of 
the mothers take them places, mainly on 
errands and to sport activities and other 
forms of entertainment. Of 83 answer- 
ing, 77 said they have a good time in 
their homes. 
allowance. 


Most of them receive an 


Seventy-nine said they have many 
friends, and 17 checked ‘few’; 72 prefer 
playing with others rather than alone. 
More time to play was checked as a de- 
sire of 66. 

The children filled in a long list of 
activities they feel were not approved of 
by their parents (including riding horses 
up a mountain, staying up too late, going 
off to play without permission, not clear- 
ing the table, fighting with siblings, and 
forgetting to practice), and the list of 
punishments was correspondingly lengthy 
(including scolding, whipping, no allow- 
ance, deprived of television, being sent 
to bed, and “big lectures”). Most of 
them said they would have done the same 
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thing if they were in their parents’ place. 
Their main problems at home they identi- 
fied as siblings and getting chores done. 

An abundance of toys now occupy or 
once occupied their lives and homes, with 
the following ones checked most fre- 
quently: 


Bicycle, 77 
Puzzles, 77 
Record player, 72 
Tricye le, 71 
Swings, 64 
Wagon, 63 


Their favorite one is the bicycle, with 
puzzles checked only infrequently (12) 
as a favorite. In spite of the large num- 
ber of toys possessed, 89 of them stated 
there were others they would like to have. 
Practically all of them (95 of 96 answer- 
ing) said they let other children use their 
toys. 

Of 87 answering, 48 have tools of their 
own, mainly carpentry tools. 

Pets are apparently important to them, 
with 125 listed, many children with more 
than Cats, dogs, birds and fish 
headed the list, but the others are far 
more intriguing: Rats, hamsters, snakes, 


one. 


frogs, calves, spiders and guinea pigs. 


Collections are owned by 81—dolls, 
rocks, shells, stamps, coins, figurines, and 
Most of the children do not 
keep a diary—51 to 29. 

Travel occupies much of their free 
time, and it includes long boat rides (41 
of 95 answering have been on onc), long 
train rides (55 of 100), long automobile 
trips (91 of 99), long bus rides (43 of 
96), and airplane rides (50 of 95). 
Places (mostly of a local nature) which 
they have visited include the following: 
Airport, state or county fair, circus, mu- 
scum, farm 


records. 
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Attitudes toward School 


An overwhelming majority like school 
(89), their teacher (91), and most of 
the children in their room (86). Their 
main problems in school were most fre- 
quently listed as mathematics, work hab- 
its, writing, language and phonics, and 
talking, the latter from a disciplinary 
point of view. The factors which en- 
couraged liking for a particular teacher 
were being “nice” to them, fair, and 
kind, having a sense of humor, provid- 
ing many activities and also free activity 
time, and taking time to explain things. 
“When she corrected us, she did it right,” 
one answered. “Even when she was mad, 
she was nice.” 

Of 84 answering, 52 said they liked 
homework, and the reasons most often 
given were because “it’s fun,” “helps us 
do good work,” “gives us more time to 
study,” “helps us make better grades,” 


and “it seems grown up.” The subjects 


liked best in school are spelling, arith- 
metic, and reading, in that order, but 
arithmetic topped the “least liked” list. 
Most of them go to Sunday School 
(83), and of 53 answering, 48 like it. 


Entertainment 


Only 8 of the children do not watch 
television, a figure which may seem high 
these days; the watching time of the oth- 
ers ranged from one to five hours daily. 
Their favorites are consistent with other 
studies on this subject, with cartoons, 
western, science, and some of the adult 
quiz, adventure, and family situation pro- 
grams chosen most often. “Disneyland” 
was a favorite on all age levels. Radio 
appears to be a fading interest; 43 do not 
listen at all. 
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More than half (56) attend movies 
regularly, and when they go most of them 
(64) are with their families. 


Problem Areas 


When encouraged to list all of their 
wishes, the children wrote down many of 
them, ranging from concrete ones like 
toys and a horse to a wide variety of 
others: Happiness for all (8), being 
grown up (4), peace (3), and “all my 
wishes to come true’’ (2). They pre- 
ferred being themselves (34) to anyone 
else, but movie stars (17), mother (7), 
best friends (3), and the President (3) 
were also named. 

Their most frequent vocational choices 
were as follows: 


Nurse 
Scientist 
Sport star 


Housewife 13 
Show business 11 
“Teacher 10 


“Of what are you afraid?’’ brought 
from them a lengthy list of fears, headed 
by wild animals (29), the dark (17), 
snakes (8), insects (5), and high places 
(4). Their parents are the major source 
for comforting (82), but some listed 
teachers (6) and friends (5). Of 80 
replying, 30 said there were things that 
worried them, and 15 out of 64 said they 
had a lot of troubles or worries; among 
the latter group are school work, siblings, 
parent trouble, no friends, dreams, and 
“my looks.” The cider girls were some- 
times concerned about their popularity, 
but the older boys expressed very few 
worries. Dating was mentioned by only 
one girl. 


Reading and Other Interests 


Practically all of the children like to 
read (95), and most of their parents read 
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to them (63 of 93 answering). They 
have many books of their own, with 250 
as the largest number listed. They ap- 
parently come from reading families, 
since 45 out of 80 said their brothers and 
sisters read a great deal, and 71 out of 83 
answered the same way about their par- 
ents. 

These children frequently read news- 
papers (88), with comics, special fea- 
tures, and front page news as their favor- 
ites, and many children’s and adult mag- 
azines also. Of 96 replying, 80 read 
comic books, and 70 of them own from 
two to 400 of them. 

Sports are liked by 90 of the children, 
music by 87, and art by 90, all in either 
an observing or participating role. 


Miscellaneous 


A long range of interesting answers 
came in reply to “What do you think 
makes a person lazy?” from the obvious 
“not doing enough work’ to being tired, 
bored, or too rich, selfishness, not enough 
to do, lack of curiosity, discontent, and 
“tired blood.” 

“What makes a person conceited?” 
brought answers like these: Having 
pretty clothes, instinct, constant praise, 
money, being an only child, the youngest 
child, or brought up with everything you 
want. 

A person becomes dissatisfied, they 
feel, because he always gets the worst of 
everything, is spoiled or selfish, has noth- 
ing to do, or has too many luxuries. 


Selected Comments 


Many comments were written in, re- 
vealing a great deal about the individual 
children: 


“I don't like school—I get too tired 
and sassy. I have to do the same thing 
over and over.” (9 years old) 

“I went to San Diego last year to be 
in ‘The King and I.’ After I performed 
in it I went to Palo Alto. I had lots of 
fun.” (13 years old) 

“My plans for the future include grad- 
uating from Arizona State College.” (13 
years old) 

“T like to eat, I hate to travel, and love 
people—except for those who brag about 
themselves and gossip about others.” 
(13 years old) 

“T like violin, but the lessons.” 
(10 years old) 

“IT have traveled in 20 states, Canada 
and Mexico.” (12 years old) 

“Being accepted for my mental and 
physical age rather than number of 
years.” (13 year old in reply to the ques- 
tion on the main problem at home.) 

“Drilling on arithmetic which I do 
not think I need” (11 years old) and 
“Trying to find someone to play with 
me” (9 years old)— in reply to the ques- 
tion on the main problem in school 


Conclusions and Implications 


A more complete summary of these 
100 questionnaires would provide for 
analysis by age and also of individual 
children. But within the limitations in- 
herent in the length of the questionnaire 
and the use of open-end questions, sev- 
eral significant conclusions can be drawn: 

1. How similar in many ways gifted 
children are to others becomes apparent 
as we notice their activities, interests, de- 


sires, and fears. That observation should 


hold us somewhat in line during a period 
when it has almost become fashionable 
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to single out the gifted child for special 
attention 

2. We should realize that the part of 
the country determines many of the in- 
terests and activities 


take 


and in Arizona if 
we are to the child where he is,”’ 
that location may be a swimming pool 
or on a horse! The academic program 
can capitalize on an awareness of these 
outside interests 

3. These gifted children state that they 
have many friends, with their giftedness 
into the social 


ipparently 


extending 
realm. They are also active physically 
and love These conclusions are 
in line with the studies of Terman, Witty, 


and others which indicated that gifted 


hildren, as a group, are above average 
in most other categories as well as in 
mentality and talents. 

i. They like to read and appear to read 
well, but because their specific choices 
were frequently trite and in some cases 
even showed poor taste, the areas of Jan- 
guage arts and children’s literature ap- 
pear to need 


considerable attention in 


our schools and homes 


5. Gifted children tend to behave and 
misbehave as others do, and are punished 
by their parents with no special regard 
for their 1Q. 

6. They like most teachers, and ap- 
preciate those who combine firmness with 
Their 
attitude toward school is probably much 
more affirmative than it would be of a 


affection and a sense of humor. 


so-called average group of children. 

7. Most of them seem to be fairly 
happy and well-adjusted; relatively few 
stated unusual fears and worries. 

8. The lives of these children generally 
seem enriched as indicated by the large 
number of pets, books, and toys, the 
amount of travel, the reading of parents, 
and the time their parents spend with 
them. However, on the basis of many 
current surveys of gifted children the 
enrichment is at present far from suf- 
ficient to stimulate them and encourage 
them to work to their capacities and to 
continue in school in order to reach the 
high vocational goals for which they are 
qualified. 


HOW ARE THE FIVE-YEAR-OLDS FARING IN YOUR TOWN? 


(From a Statement Prepared by the Association for Childhood Education International 
and the National Association for Nursery Education) 


Five-year-olds have active brains. They 
are ready for facts, for information about 
people and places, for adventure from 
good books 

If your town has good public kinder- 
gartens, your fives are learning. 

Five-year-olds are old enough for sci- 
ence. They have questions about plants, 


animals, people, weather, machines. 


Their minds are busy. They want to 


experiment 
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If your town has good public kinder- 
gartens, your fives are thinking. 

Five-year-olds are big enough for social 
studies. Now is the time for them to go 
places—to stores, to the fire house, to 
. . to see people—policemen, post- 
men, women and men at work. They 
want to start learning about the world 
they live in. 

If your town has good public kinder- 


gartens, your fives know a lot. 


farms . 
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CONFORMITY VERSUS CREATIVITY: A SOCIODRAMA 


BEVERLY GOODRICH 


PRESIDENT, COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL, 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


The group holding the discussion is the executive board of a cooperative nursery school. The 


situation and material are pure projection. 


Obviously a discussion of this sort would not, in reality, 


move with such speed toward a conclusion. What is here presented is, let us say, a summary of dis 
cussion with some of the extraneous material removed. 


MARY (Chairman): The teacher-hir- 
ing eleven 
women for the four-year-olds teacher job. 
Fortunately they have been able to elim- 
inate most of them for lack of training 


committee has interviewed 


or experience or ‘‘non-coop-mindedness.”’ 
But there are at least three whom we'd 
better discuss pretty thoroughly. I'll pass 
around the application forms they filled 
out. 

BETTY (Chairman of the Teacher 
Selection Commitiee): Mrs. Ryan cer- 
tainly has by far the most impressive 
background 


CHRIS: But what about that two years 


at Crestwood? I hope she doesn’t sup- 
port that philosophy! 

JANE: Goodness, why? I've heard 
wonderful things about Crestwood. I'd 
certainly send Tommy there if I could 
afford it. 

CHRIS: Ail that regimentation! All 
the emphasis on good manners! 

JANE: Well, if you ask me, Springdale 
Co-op could do with a little more em- 
As far as I am con- 
cerned, things have got completely out 
of hand this year. As a matter of fact, 


phasis on manners. 


I thought that was why we are hiring a 
new teacher. 

BETTY: Not really, Jane. 
cided not to return her contract. 

JANE: Well, of course! She didn't 
need a brick to fall on her head to know 
we weren't satisfied! 

MARY: Well, perhaps this is as good 
I think 


Anne de- 


a time as any to hash this over. 


our goals and philosophy can stand fresh 
Just Springdale 
started as a very permissive type of school, 
it doesn’t follow that we should continue 
that way even though we don’t feel the 
children are benefiting. 

BETTY: Well, I thought it was pretty 
generally agreed by every one, including 
the experts, that children thrive best on 
a relaxed, free, flexible program with a 


evaluation. because 


minimum of rules. 

JANE: It sounds so good when you 
say it that way. But I'll tell you one thing 
I think it has been sheer bedlam this year 
I don’t think anybody thrived—including 
the mothers. And I do not think manners 
are so out-of-date. Why, most of thes« 
like hoodlums. No 
“pleases,” no “thank-you's,”” but “I need 
this,” or “I want that.” 


children behave 
Tommy has 
good manners and I'm proud of him 
but he certainly hasn't learned them here! 
We believe in gracious living at our 
house. We eat in the dining room at 
night, with candles and good linen and 
silver. As a matter of fact, Tommy won't 
even eat salad without a salad fork! 
I'll never have to worry about being em 
barrassed any place because he doesn't 
know the rules. But most of these kids! 
Why, I'd no more take them into a res- 
taurant than I would take a tiger fresh 
from the jungle 

MARY: I think, Jane, many of us feel 
that Anne has been a little too lax, and 
things have often got out of control 


BETTY 


I think she has felt very in 
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secure—this being her first experience 
with a co-op and all—and she has needed 
the children to like her so much that she 
was afraid to remind them of certain 
rules. And I think our vague criticisms 
have made her even more insecure 

MARY: Yes, I think that’s exactly 
right, Betty. The point is, how far are 
we willing to go in the other direction? 

CHRIS: Here we go again. How per- 
missive? How regulated? Well, I know 
what too much regimentation can do to 
a child. I have been too ashamed to 
mention this to you before, but when 
I was sick last year and not able really to 
investigate a school for Susan, by some 
ghastly mistake I got her installed at Crest- 
wood. It nearly broke her up, and it's 
Springdale that has had the job of putting 
her back together. And it has! 

BETTY: But on the other hand, Chris, 
I think complete freedom makes children 
rather more anxious than less. You did 
say that Susan often hated to come to 
school because she says it’s “too noisy.” 
I feel that freedom to exist must be de- 
fined. And isn't definition another word 
for limits? It’s like calling a forty-acre 
field a yard when it isn’t, really, until 
you put a fence around it. 

CHRIS: Freedom within limits! Isn't 
that like putting somebody in a cage and 
telling him he may do anything he wishes, 
so long as he stays in the cage? 

JANE: Well, that's the way life is. 
We can't go around doing everything we 
want. We have to conform to some rules 
or everything would be just chaos. 

CHRIS: Ah, yes. There we have it. 
The ugly word—conformity—the bastard 
child conceived from the union of in- 
security and stupidity. 

JANE (very angry): This is getting 
pretty abstract for me to follow, but I 
have the feeling I'm being insulted, and 
1 don't have to take it. I've had my 
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resignation ready to turn in for a month, 
anyway. I just don’t understand this 
school. You talk about the value of 
teaching children to get along socially— 
to be well adjusted. Well, if you ask 
me, it’s just talk. Most of the children 
at Springdale Co-op act like little mon- 
sters and don’t get along with anybody. 

MARY: Jane, I'm sure Chris didn’t 
mean for you to take her comments per- 
sonally. And you've put too much into 
this school to talk of resigning. Why, 
we've never had a better, harder-working 
secretary. (All nod in agreement, and 
Jane visibly simmers down). 1 think 
most of us feel that at times the Co-op 
takes on a personality of its own outside 
any of its members and none of us really 
are on inside.” 

BETTY: And I think, Jane, you have 
a good point. Adjustment does imply a 
certain amount of conforming to the 
rules of society. Surely you'll agree to 
that, Chris? 

CHRIS: I'm sorry, Jane. I had no in- 
tention of hurting you. This is just 
something that I feel so strongly about, 
and I get pretty excited and forget how 
it may sound to some one else. Yes, 
Betty, adjustment does entail a certail 
amount of conformity. In fact, in our 
society, conformity is adjustment, and 
adjustment is conformity. But the trouble 
is, much of our society is not worth ad- 
justing to! 

BETTY (g00d-naturedly): Oh, come 
now, Chris. You aren't really that much 
of a cynic. You wouldn't be up to your 
ears in a cooperative if you felt that way! 

MARY (with humor): That's probably 
exactly why she is! She is going to 
change things from the cradle up, and 
what better place than serving as Educa- 
tion Committee Chairman for Springdale 
Co-op? (All laugh). 

JANE: Well, I certainly agree with 
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Chris on that. We need some changes. 
I've worked very hard in this co-op (all 
nod in agreement), and I've made a lot 
of very good friends. I really don’t want 
to resign. But I'll tell you frankly, | 
just don’t understand what you're trying 
to do. If nothing is expected of the 
children—if you don’t have any stand- 
ards to live up to, surely confusion can 
be the only result 

BETTY: That's what I meant before 
when I said you need freedom within 
certain limits. Really, Chris, don’t you 
think this is true? 

CHRIS: Yes, Betty, I agree. I think 
what you said before is good. But I 
think the individual should set his own 
limits. Society has become our master 
instead of our slave. It’s setting limits 
that are too arbitrary, and it is setting 
standards based on the mediocre—or 
worse—the lowest common denominator. 
There is no tolerance for the deviate even 
if his standard is higher than the norm. 
We all say we admire Dr. Schweitzer 
greatly, but don’t most of us privately 
think he must be a little cracked to waste 
all that talent on a bunch of savages? 
That's why this myth of adjustment is 
so insidious. We must conform or be 
branded “maladjusted” or a ‘deviate’ 
the worst sin of all in our society. 

And of course the natural instinct 
within us tells us to rebel against this 
injustice. And here is conflict number 
one: to rebel, which is our natural in 
stinct, or conform because society says 
we must. So rather than face this in- 
soluble conflict we simply create an 
internal vacuum. Most of us are too 
emotionally empty—too completely in- 
secure, and unable to relate to ourselves 
and to other people—-to gain the support 
needed to face this conflict. So we re- 
treat and seck the security of doing what 
everybody else does, and not thinking 
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about it. If everybody else does it, it 
must be right, and we are spared the 
painful process of looking inside our- 
selves to see if it is really right for us— 
whether it’s a question of good manners, 
or attending church, or building a back- 
yard patio so we can sit and stare down 
a dismal block of do-it-yourself patios. 
And the more insecure we are the more 
we conform! 

BETTY: Chris, do you think it is pos- 
sible for a three-year-old to set his own 
limits ? 

CHRIS (slowly and with a thoughtful 
air): No, I guess not. Because, of 
course, he is just beginning to relate to 
this world. But I do think he usually 
knows whether or not he feels like 
dancing at 9:30 a.m. and going to the 
toilet at 10:00. And I think we should 
respect this self-knowledge, and at the 
same time do everything possible to teach 
him to set his own limits. 

MARY: I'm interested in what you 
said about us needing to conform, because 
it gives us some security that we other- 
wise wouldn't have. Apparently you 
feel that you can create a security outside 
this cage of conformity 

CHRIS: If I didn't I wouldn't be here! 

MARY: And you think it's possible 
to teach a little child to recognize his 
needs and those of others and to relate 
them to his goals and his society, so that 
he will be able to set his own limits, and 
thus dispense with the “myth of adjust- 
ment 


CHRIS: We must. I firmly believe 


that if mankind is destroyed his epitaph 


should read: “He died because he con- 
formed.”” Conformity is a symptom of 
an awful malady—interior emptiness— 
that will be our destroyer, not the H- 
bomb. 

MARY: Do you suppose that it is be 
cause of this interior emptiness that so 
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many of us are unable to love and be 
lovable, and that this is really what makes 
us too insecure to develop autonomy in 
the first place? 

BETTY: Well, that’s like “which came 
first, the chicken or the egg?” Are we 
unable to relate and love because of our 
interior emptiness, or is it our emptiness 
that makes us unable to love? 

JANE: But I still feel so confused. 
You know, my husband is an Army off- 
cer, and, darn it, rules and manners are 
important to be successful 

CHRIS: As an Army officer. 

JANE: Yes, and in this case he must be 
a success as an Army officer to be a suc- 
Good or bad, that’s the 
way it is, and I can't change it at this 
late date. But J never really thought 
much about why manners were so im- 


aS a person 


portant. And what you said about know- 
ing and following the rules giving you 
some security, when otherwise you would 


have I know when Tom's 


none, 1s true 
commanding officer is dining with our 
family I feel terribly jittery. But at least 
I feel good about Tommy's manners. I 
never stopped to think that it may 
not be fair to expect Tommy to behave 
in a fashion that will relieve my insecuri- 
ties. (Everyone smiles with genuine de- 


light at having witnessed some one 


achieving insight!) But, on the other 
hand, don't we owe some teaching-of-the- 
After all, if con- 
formity brings security, aren't they en- 
titled to it? 


rules to our children? 


CHRIS: I suppose so—if we can't give 
them something else. 

JANE: What else can we give them? 

BETTY (very patiently, realizing that 
Jane has still much to learn): Well, of 
course, complete acceptance a sort of 
love-without-strings—is the greatest se- 
curity-builder of all 

JANE: (again a little heatedly): You 


think my love for Tommy has strings? 
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MARY: No, of course not. But se 
may have thought so—a sort of “‘if-I-act- 
nice-they-will-love-me-more.”’ 

JANE: Yes, I see. But what does the 
security of parents loving a child have to 
do with his setting limits? 

CHRIS (also with a new patience): 
Well, it gives the child courage really to 
examine himself and develop his auton- 
omy. He feels that if his parents love 
him so much he must be worth knowing. 
Then he'll be able to love and respect 
himself, and then he will be able to 
love and respect other people and their 
rights. Once this parental love—self- 
respect—autonomy—ability-to-love-others 
—circle is started it is self-sustaining 

MARY: We certainly have been phil- 
osophizing, but I for one feel very good 
about it. Have 
you got anything you can take back to 
the teacher selection committee ? 


BETTY: Well, I only wish we'd done 


this before we interviewed eleven women! 


How about you, Betty? 


But let’s see! This is going to take som« 
re-sorting. And I thought it was as 
simple as finding some one with adequate 
training and expericnce! 

CHRIS: And so it is. But it’s that 
old word education that bogged us down 
We all had different ideas about what 
education meant. 

MARY: And I think our differences 


have been resolved. I think we want a 


teacher who can create an atmosphere 
so secure that the child can be himself 
without being accepted or following rules 

JANE: Yes 
that a secure atmosphere means serenity 


But didn’t we agree too 
and absence of confusion? So we want 
somebody who can insure these things. 

Betty: —without frustrating the 
child’s needs to be himself. And to be 
himself, he must know himself. So our 
ideal teacher must help a child to under- 
stand himself. 

MARY: And relate his needs to his 
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own behavior and that of his playmates. 

JANE: But wait a minute. How do 
you do this? Can't we be a little more 
specific? This sounds like teaching psy- 
chiatry on the pre-school level. 

CHRIS. Well, why not? We do teach 
little children the fundamentals of human 
relationships. I think often they grasp 
these things more quickly than adults, 
because they really are elementary when 
you strip them of their adult emotional 
trappings. 
derstand that if a new child feels lonely 


Surely your Tommy can un 


and frightened he may show it by hitting, 
because that is exactly what he did when 
he started nursery school. He just needs 
reminded of it 

MARY: O.K. So we want somebody 
who can teach our children an awareness 
of their own and others’ needs and how 
to mect them in a satisfying way. Yes, 
and by teaching the child this awareness 
he will develop the ultimate freedom to 
set his own limits, and again this will 
give him enough internal security, so that 
he will not need to rely on the crutch 
of conformity. 

BETTY: Wow! This is already a 
pretty tall order for the poor teacher- 
hiring commiuttee. 


to be 


I think we need to 
change our interviewing techniques 
MARY: I'm not sure any amount of 
But 
I certainly feel we arrived at some very 


interviewing will reveal those skills. 


basic conclusions tonight. 
JANE: Yes. We 


regimented-versus-permissive level. 


sort of got off the 
And 
I honestly feel a little different about a 
lot of things 

CHRIS: Jane, I'll now confess that I 
too felt something was wrong with “our 
The chil- 
dren had a great deal of apparent free- 
dom, but they seemed to be at odds with 
“Little 
monsters,” as you say, and completely un- 
lovable. 


very permissive atmosphere.” 


themselves and everybody else 


But talking it out here made 


me see that we were giving them the 
freedom to set their own limits when they 
really aren't mature enough to grasp the 
self-knowledge they needed to do it suc- 
cessfully. 

BETTY: And until they do develop the 
maturity they need some exterior limita- 
tions, or guidance, or disc ipline, or what- 
ever you wish to call it. 

CHRIS: Or even standards to conform 
to 

MARY: Yes 


standards. 


or even conforming to 
But always keeping in view 
the ultimate gain of deve loping sufficient 
autonomy so that the yoke of conformity 
may gradually be thrown off 

BETTY: And again, lots of parental 
love serving as the catalyst to this self- 
knowledge, autonomy,  ability-to-love 
equation. 

CHRIS: No, yet's not say catalyst, I 
think it’s an essential element 


MARY: 


like to see taught, although we've men- 


There's something else I'd 
tioned it only by implication—a real re- 
spect for other individuals based on a 
knowledge of their needs. I want my 
Johnny to know what his parents believe 
and why- but what lots of other people 
think another way and if possible to ex- 
plain why that is, too. I suppose this 
has to do with the required course of 
study before you can graduate from the 
school-of -setting-your-own-limits! 

JANE: Well, it’s still pretty theoretical, 
and I’m not sure I can relate this to the 
day-at-school level. I wish I knew some 
more specific techniques 


MARY 
discussion like this might help? 


Do you suppose having a 
Some- 


thing along the lines of “techniques of 


teaching the basic principles of psychol- 
ogy’ ofr your children 


(All laugh) 


Now let's see if any of these women the 


“vaccinating 
against interior emptiness.” 
interviewed 


committee has measures up 


to our ideal. 
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HE year 1957 has been noteworthy 
for important books and articles on 
mental health and needs and possibilities 
of children generally. The third edition 
of Carroll’s Mental Hygiene: The Dy- 
namics of Adjustmen® came out just be- 
fore the new year started. As with pre- 
vious editions, the emphasis is On preven- 
tion 
There is a third edition, also, of Hur- 
lock’s rich and valuable Child Develop- 
This 


“acquaint the student with the latest sci- 


ment.® book is designed to 
entific facts about the normal develop- 
ment of the normal child from the time 
of conception to the beginning of pu- 
berty.”” the 


rather than the deviant child. 


normal 
Illustra- 
tions in former editions have been re 


Emphasis ‘is on 


placed by pictures from the McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films correlated with the book. 
In Glickman’s Child Placement 
Through Clinically Oriented Casework® 
we have a scholarly treatment of the 
separation of child from parent—char- 
acterized by the author as “perhaps the 
most tragic occurence in a child’s life.” 


Technical though the treatment necessar 


ily is, teachers and other school worker 


1 Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1956. 427 p 

2New York, McGraw-Hill, 195¢ 703 p 

‘New York, Columbia University Press, 1957 
448 p. 
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will find this book not too difficult to 
read, and exceedingly valuable in under- 
standing what happens to children in the 
process of placement through modern 
child-caring agencies. 

Especially timely is Dorothy Rogers’ 
Mental Hygiene in Elementary Educa- 
tion,* designed to provide “a constructive 
approach to the whole activity of early 
childhood and to the consideration of th 
many means that may be employed to 
develop healthy personalities in each 
child.” 

“Understanding the child” is the key 
phrase in Stott’s Unsettled Children and 
Their Families,® in which the author un- 
dertakes to classify the family situations 
that are likely to produce delinquent or 
other “unsettled children.” 


Exceptional Children 


A number of recent books deal with 
the “exceptional child’’—at various levels 
and of varying types of ability and dis- 
ability. Especially useful is the book of 
readings, Counseling and Psychotherapy 
with the Mentally Retarded, edited by 
Chalmers L. Stacey and Manfred F. De- 
Martino, with a foreword by Seymour B 
Sarason. In the Foreword Dr. Sarason 
points out that “this book of writings on 

* Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 497 p- 


5 New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 240 P 
® Glencoe, Llinois, The Free Press, 1957. 478 P 
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therapeutic approaches with the mentally 
retarded could not have been published 
ten years ago for a variety of reasons— 
first, because few professionals, he says, 
were interested in the area; second, be- 
cause the relevant writings “would not 
have justified a book,” and third, because 
very few people would have been inter- 
ested in reading, let alone buying, such 
a book. But the situation has changed 
rather dramatically: 

The rise and strength of the parent 
movement, the awareness of State author- 
ities thai the erection of imposing insti 
tutions was not only a crushing financial 
burden but was in no sense a solution to 
the adjustment problems of many retarded 
individuals, the demonstrable fact that 
more than a few retarded children could 
be helped in adjustment via a therapeutic 
relationship—these are some of the fac- 
tors which have given renewed interest 
in the personal adjustment of retarded 
children, in their capacity to change and 
be changed, and in the means by which 
such changes can be effected. 

The most obvious value of therapy with 
the retarded, Dr. Sarason says, “is con- 
tained in the possibility that it may ena- 
ble the individual to become a more effi- 
cient and personally happier member of a 
community.” 

Exceptional Children for May 1957 has 
much that is valuable for teachers and 
other educational workers.?/ Thora Crow 
der and James J. Gallagher present case 
studies involving the adjustment of gifted 
children in the regular classroom, fro: 
which, they say “curriculum or program 
implications might be drawn.” 


Educating the Gifted 


“Teaching the Bright and Gifted” is 
the title Cutts and Mosely have given to 


~ 7 Washington, D. C., International Council for 
Exceptional Children. 


their 1957 book*—which is, incidentally, 
quite appropriately dedicated “to the 
memory of Lewis Madison Terman, 
gifted leader in the study of the gifted.” 
Chapters deal with early identification, 
enrichment, special grouping, accelera- 
tion, mental hygiene of the gifted, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, and 
working parents. There is a short but 
valuable bibliography, and a good state- 
ment on needed research. 

In Educating Gifted Children® DeHaan 
and Havighurst have endeavored to pro- 
vide a book that will “serve as a guide 
and stimulant to persons and groups in 
the educational profession and commun- 
ity agencies, and to interested laymen who 
are concerned with improving the scope 
and adequacy of the education of gifted 
children and are making plans to inaugu- 
rate special provisions for them in their 
school and community.” Much of th 
thinking embodied in the book, the authors 
say, was generated by work on the Quincy 
Youth Development Project, which was 
designed to help schools and the com- 
munity find more adequate ways of serv 
ing children who need special help. 


Preadolescents 


The term “‘preadolescents’” has taken 
on a special meaning in recent years, Wat- 
tenberg points out in a significant article 


in Educational Leadership. Preadoles- 


cents, he says, are “young people who, 
physically, are in a period of growth 
spurt which transforms their build from 
that of children to that of young adults”: 


® Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
268 p. 

® Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957 
274 p. 

10 May, 1957, p. 473-477 


, Prentice-Hall, 1957 
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Their attitude towards adults is often 
one of open ambivalence. These young 
people are shifting emotional dependence 
from parents to peer groups. Their bud- 
ling interest in the opposite sex may show 
itself more by hostility than by open at- 
traction. Play groups are almost entirely 
sclf-segregated by sex. The personality 
structure often goes through a temporary 
disorganization. There is likely to be 
movement, without positive goal, away 
from childishness as characterized by doc- 
ile submission to adult domination 

Although the junior high school pro- 
vides a setting where a psychologically 
mixed group can develop in a framework 
not dominated by any one subgroup, as 
ontrasted with the eight-year elementary 
school, which is likely to be geared to the 
needs of little children, nevertheless even 
the junior high school must meet the 
iceds of its people, Wattenberg says, by 
having a flexible curriculum and utilizing 
ducational procedures which nurture in- 
lividual differences. But regardless of 
the organization structure, he maintains, 
whether it be an 8-4 plan, a 6-3-3 plan, 
or a 6-4-4 plan, “the significant educa- 
tional objective should be to create a set- 
ting where groups mixed as to develop- 
mental phase may work together on prob- 
lems which are vital to the young people.” 


Growth and Learning 


“Growth, Teaching, and Learning” is 
the title of a valuable book of readings" 
in which numerous sources of help are 
provided in such areas as “the growing 
hild,”’ “emotional deve lopme nt and men 
tal hygiene,” “measurement, evaluation, 
ind research techniques in educational 
sychology.”” In the section on mental 
hygiene and emotional development there 
ire twenty articles by well-known author- 
ties, including Lawrence K. Frank, Leo 


11 New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. 557 


Kanner, Celia Burns Stendler, Harry N. 
Rivlin, and others of comparable compe- 
tence. 

In The Teacher's Personal Develop- 
ment? Bruce and Holden start with a 
description of the teacher’s task in terms 
of human relations, and then move on to 
such childhood resources as personal en- 
ergy and emotional stability, the teacher's 
resources from adolescents themselves, 
and discussions of “the maturing teacher” 
and the experienced teacher's own educa- 
tional theory. Working with people and 
living in the community are emphasized. 

Efforts to understand students of high 
school age have tended to come into the 
picture at a later period than with young 
children, but Kenneth Hansen's High 
School Teaching includes in its set of 
purposes “helping to show the teacher 
how to use effective classroom teaching 
methods by applying known principles of 
human behavior and learning to specific 
classroom problems.’ The author insists 
that “the personal development of high 
school boys and girls is a direct responsi- 
bility of the secondary school.” 

Unusually valuable is the ACEI’s new 
bulletin on Discipline.* There is more 
in this little pamphlet by Hymes, Rasey, 
Richardson, Osborn, and Evans than in 
all the ordinary books put together. And 
Janette Spitzer's line drawings help. 

For those working on research in this 
field, it is worth noting that Bulletin No. 
i, Research Relating to Children (cover 
ing research material from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 20, 19 16), IS available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
Price, 75 cents. 


12 New York, Henry Holt, 1957. 346 p. 

13 Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1957. 
421 p 

14 Washington, D. C., Association for Child 
hood Education International, 1957. 436 P 
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